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The Circuxar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars ; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free; the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the CrrcuLar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste Communism 
or CompLex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvi that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 





OMMUNITY, MARCH 20, 
"SECOND ADVENT GEOLOGY. 
VIL. 
BY J. H. NOYES. 


E have certainly found the right en- 
trance to the New Testament. Paul’s 
writings, far surpassing those of any other 
writer of the apostolic age both in quantity and 
quality, with dates certain and genuineness 
unquestioned, are also, as a series, the very 
earliest documents of primitive Christianity ; 
and his epistles to the Thessalonians, to which 
we are giving first attention, are the very ear- 
liest of his series. By this entrance we go into 
the New Testament, so to speak, at the front 
door in the center, having the two wings of 
Christ’s personal ministry and the last days of 
the apostolic church on our right and left. 
Or to use a figure more in harmony with our 
title, the shaft we have sunk strikes the New 
Testament formation where it is clearest, and 
at a point midway between the crucifixion and 
the destruction of Jerusalem: whence we can 
excavate galleries most conveniently toward 
Christ’s first coming on the one hand, and 
toward his second coming on the other. 

Let us here try to get a clear view of the 
sources from which Paul derived the staple 
ideas of his writings. It is not to be disguised 
that he was in some sense a spiritualist, be- 
lieving himself to be in communication with a 
person who had passed death. His conversion 
was brought about, according to his own ac- 
count, by a miraculous transaction, in which 
Jesus Christ came so near as to blind him by 
the brightness of his spiritual body. (Acts 22: 
6—11.) He professed to have actually seen 
Christ, (1 Cor.g: 1 15:8, Acts 22: 18), and 
to have conversed with him several times. 
(Acts 9: 4—6, 22: 17—21, 23: 11.) Indeed, 
it is evident from innumerable passages in his 
writings, that he considered himself a medium 
of Christ, and that he was in the habit of re- 
ceiving communications and even verbal mes- 
sages from him in some mysterious way contin- 
ually. (See 1 Cor. 11: 23, Gal. 1: 12, Acts 
13: 2, 16: 7, 18: 9, &c.) Itis perhaps too 
soon for us to pronounce judgment on the reality 
and quality of these alleged communications ; 
but we must recognize Paul’s professions and 
apparent belief in regard to them as facts con- 
spicuous in the record ; and we must acknowl- 
edge that according to the philosophy, not 
only of the ecclesiastical world, but of modern 
spiritualists, who are at least on the borders of 
the scientific world, there is nothing absurd or 
improbable in these pretensions. 

On the other hand, Paul had opportunity of 
conversing with the immediate disciples of 
Christ, and with hundreds who had seen him 
before and after his death. We have reason, 
from Paul’s character, to believe that he was 





zealous and faithful in availing himself of this 
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source of information. By one or both of these 
lines—the direct and the indirect—his theory 
of the Second Coming must have come from 
Christ. In studying Paul’s theory, therefore, 
we are studying Christ’s. 

We have seen that the first epistle to the 
Thessalonians (which may be called Paul’s 
first love-letter to the churches) is full of the 
same ideas about the Second Coming as those 
which the Evangelists attribute to Christ. 
Several scattered allusions to that subject 
which we did hot quote in our late comparison 
may be gathered up here. It is a curious fact 
that every one of the five chapters of the epistle 
has, at or near its close, a fervent word about 
the Second Coming. At the end of the first 
chapter, Paul rejoices over his converts as 
having “ turned to God from idols, to serve the 
living and true God ; and to wait for his Son 
JSrom heaven.” The second chapter closes with 
the exulting questions, “ What is our hope or joy 
or crown of rejoicing? Are not even ye in the 
presence of our Lord Fesus Christ at his com- 
ing?” The last verse of the third chapter in- 
vokes the grace that “may establish their 
hearts unblamable in holiness before God, even 
our Father, a¢ the coming of our Lord Fesus 
Christ with all his saints.” At the end of 
the fourth chapter and the beginning of the 
fifth occurs the special prediction of the 
Second Coming which we have compared with 
Matthew 24. Near the close of the fifth and 
last chapter Paul prays for his converts that 
their “whole spirit, and soul, and body, be 
preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord 
Fesus Christ.” This iteration of reference to 
the Advent at almost regular intervals (which 
is the point we call attention to) indicates that 
it was the theme of special and even princi- 
pal interest in Paul’s gospel ; and the reader 
will see how persistently all these scattered 
references harmonize with the idea that he 
earnestly taught his converts to wait for the 
Second Coming as an event to happen in their 
own life-time. . 

We omitted in our 5th article one interest- 
ing parallelism between 1 Thess. and Matt. 24, 
which cannot be exhibited without a discus- 
sion of the Greek text. The passages are 
these : 

Matthew 24: 7, 8. 

“Nation shall rise a- 
gainst nation, * * * and 
there shall be famines, 
and pestilences, and 
earthquakes in divers 
places. All these are 
the beginning of sor- 
rows.” 


1 Thess. 5: 3. 

“When they shall say, 
Peace and safety, then 
sudden destruction com- 
eth upon them, as ¢vavai/ 
upon a woman with 
child ; and they shall not 
escape.” 


The idea of the pangs of child-birth, which 
is so forcible in the passage from 1 ‘Thess., 
does not appear in that from Matt. 24 ; but it 
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ought to be there, and is there in the original. 
The same word that is translated f#ravai/ in 
one passage is softened down into sorrows in 
the other. If Matthew had been allowed to 
say in English what he says in Greek his last 
sentence above would have been—“ All these 
are the beginning of ¢ravail-pangs.” ‘The 
Greek word in question is odin, which accord- 
ing to the lexicons, means a ¢Aroe or pang of a 
woman in travail, and is only used figuratively 
for other kinds of pain. (The verb derived from 
it may be seen in Gal. 4: 19 and 27, and in Rev. 
12:2. Christ is represented as using the same 
figure in John 16421.) It cannot reasonably 
be doubted that the design in Matt. 24: 7, 8, 
was to introduce the same idea of ¢ravai/ that | 
appears in 1 Thess. 5: 3, and to intimate that | 
the calamities which were to precede the 
destruction of Jerusalem would follow one 
another like the successive “ pains” of child- 
birth. 

This figure of child-birth is so pertinent to | 
the facts of the great crisis at the close of 
Judaism that we are tempted to enlarge upon | 
it. How perfectly it illustrates the certainty 
within the uncertainty of time! A birth may | 
be predicted as sure to come within certain 
months ; but the day and the hour cannot be | 
foreseen. How true to the figure were the 
successive pangs and the final tribulation of 
the catastrophe described by Josephus! But 
a true birth is not all made up of trouble and 
pain. ‘There is joy over a child! We see the 
agony and hear the cry at the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Surely, there was a birth; but 
what was born there? Can it be that the 
apostles were mistaken—that the glorious 
resurrection which they expected never came 
—that there was an abortion, or a birth deferred 
for thousands of years? If there was a true 
birth, where is the child, and what has it been 
doing these eighteen hundred years? ‘These are 
questions that will haunt the world till the- 
spiritual as well as physical events of that 
great crisis shall disclose themselves. Be it 
our task to search for them as for the very 
heart and soul of history ! 


DATE OF PAUL’S FOURTH FOURNE Y 
TO JERUSALEM. 


BY THEO. L. PITT. 

HE time of Paul’s fourth visit to Jerusa- 

lem can be determined with approximate 
exactness. It took place at the close of his 
first visit to Corinth. Mr. Noyes has shown 
(see last No. of the Circu.ar, pp. 81, 82) that 
Paul came to Corinth A. D. 50. We learn from 
Acts 18: 11—17, that he “continued there a 
year and six months,” till the insurrection of 
the Jews against him in the time of Gallio. 
“ After this he tarried there yet a good while,” 
probably several months. The whole time 
was thus from a year and a half to two years. 
If we say he came to Corinth about the middle 
of A. D. 50, “one year and six months ” carries 
us forward to the beginning of 52. ‘Then if 
we call the “good while” three months, we 
have the early part of 52 as the date of his 
departure for Jerusalem. The “ feast” which 
he was so anxious to keep at Jerusalem 
was most likely the feast of Pentecost—the 
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anniversary of the outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost—which would be sometime in June 52. 

This chronology exactly agrees with that of 
Paul’s own dates. He says his first visit, Gal. 
1: 18 (comp. Acts 9: 24, 25), was at the time 
when Aretas held Damascus. 2 Cor. 11: 32, 
33- Now Aretas, the Arabian, according to 
Roman history, captured Damascus about 
A. D. 38. (See Josephus’s Ant. 18. 5. 1—3, 
Robinson’s Biblical Researches in Palestine 
vol. II, p. 560, Robinson’s Lexicon of the New 
Testament, article, Aretas). “ Fourteen years 
after” A. D. 38 (Gal. 2: 1) brings us to A. D. 


| 52, the date, as we have just seen, of Paul’s 


departure from Corinth. 

Thus Paul’s “going up by revelation” to 
deliver unto the other apostles the gospel 
which he preached, and his journey to Jerusa- 


_ lem from Corinth, are seen to be absolutely 
| identical. 


HISTORY OF COMMUNITY LITERATURE. 
IV. 
MORE ABOUT THE NEW HAVEN EPOCH. 

N the zoth of August, 1834, Mr. Noyes, 

in company with Mr. James Boyle and 
Dutton, commenced at 
New Haven the publication of a paper. Mr. 
Boyle was pastor of the Free Church at 
the time Mr. Noyes came out with the testi- 
mony Of holiness. He had been in the field 
as an evangelist, and was recommended to 
that church by J. H. N., who had heard him 
preach at a protracted meeting in Vermont. 
At first he denounced the new doctrine, and 
set himself to counteract its working in the 
Free Church ; but at the close of an interview 
with Mr. Noyes he promised to examine the 
subject, and soon after gave up his opposition 
and became a professed Perfectionist. 
of the best members of his church had _pre- 
ceded him in his surrender to the truth. Dut- 
ton was a member of the Seminary, from cen- 
tral New York, a young man whose religious 
ardor made him a congenial classmate to 
J. H. N. Working hand in hand with Mr. 
Noyes in the revival, he was more or less ac- 
quainted with the course of his thoughts and 
the experience he was going through, and lost 
his own hope when Mr. N.’s hope was taken 
away. He did not follow Mr. Noyes into faith, 
though the latter turned immediately to help 
him, and made every effort to bring him to the 
confession of Christ ; but he left the Seminary 
in deep despair, and went back to the state of 
New York, where, after consorting awhile with 
the western Perfectionists, (properly Metho- 
dist Perfectionists), he professed the holiness 
in vogue with them, and returned to New Ha- 
ven as a kind of medium between New Haven 
and New York Perfectionism. 

Mr. Noyes and these men had talked about 
starting a paper at New Haven before they 
became Perfectionists. They had gone be- 
yond the standard of the churches in earnest- 
ness and faith, and were not satisfied with the 
tone even of the “New Measure” papers. 
But if the project seemed desirable then, how 
much more in their new position, silenced by 
Theological Associations, and yet full of the 
gospel of salvation from sin. ‘They found a 
printer in the man who printed Mr. Noyes’s 
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first handbills. The name of the paper was 
selected with some difficulty. Boyle and 
Dutton proposed several equivocal titles, but 
Mr. Noyes insisted that their true policy was 
to hoist their colors boldly and call it Zhe Per 
Jectionist, and after some discussion this name 
was unanimously adopted. Mr. Boyle was 
managing editor, as well as business superin- 
tendent. He requested Mr. N. to write the 
introduction, which he did. Referring to the 
name, in his opening paragraph, he says: “ Per- 
ceiving nothing in the sound or form of the 
word Perfectionist essentially odious, and as- 
suredly anticipating the time of its redemption 
from infamy, we content ourselves, for the 
present, with an explanation of its meaning, 
as used among those who bear it, in the place 
of any further apology for its selection.” 

Years after, referring again to this name and 
to its being disgraced by odious associations, 
he says: “The word Perfection, abstractly 
considered, is certainly the name of the best 
possible idea ; and if words derive their dig- 
nity from ideas, it is therefore the best possi- 
ble word ; and if an epithet is honorable to 
him that wears it in proportion to the ex- 
cellence of the word and idea, then to be 
called a Perfectionist is more honorable than 
to wear all the titles of royalty.” And he pro- 
tests against giving this best of English words 
up to infamy because of the fanaticisms and 
barbarisms of many who had been called by 
it—and says: 

Now I beseech all lovers of good words, to lay 
this case to heart, and to recover, if by any means 
it is possible, the noble name of Perfectionism 
from a dismal death. And for the furthering of 
this good work, in conclusion I will suggest, that 
it has one almost fecu/iar claim on the charity of 
mankind. Among all the names of all the sects 
in Christendom I have found only two, which 
allude to the mora/ character of those who bear 
them. Sectarian names almost universally refer 
to some ceremonial peculiarity, as Baptists, Sha- 
kers, etc.—or to the mode of organization, as Con- 
gregationalists, Presbyterians, etc.—or to some 
doctrinal peculiarity, as Universalists, Unitarians, 
etc.—or to the persons with whom they originated, 
as Calvinism, Taylorism, etc. But there are wo 
of another sort. The first is Puritans, and the 
last is Perfectionists. 

In another place he addresses believers in 
the doctrine of holiness thus : 

Our name, abhorred as it is by a world that is 
ashamed to “walk in white,” is a noble index of 
the character which befits us as the sons of God. 
It is not a name necessarily associated with war. 
We are not an Anfzi-Sin society—the mere nega- 
tives and opponents of evil—we are PERFECTION- 
IsTs; and we shall glory in that name with all the 
fansomed in heaven, when sin and war shall have 
passed away forever. As an Anti-Sin society, our 
chief business would be to make war upon evil in 
others ; but as Perfectionists, our chief business is 
to plant and cultivate all good in ourse/ves. 

The Perfectionist was a four-paged sheet, the 
pages being nearly double in size those 
of the CrrcuLar. The twelve numbers of the 
first volume were published regularly on the 
zoth of the month. The zd volume was 
published irregularly, and was incomplete, end- 
ing with the 9th number in March, 1836. Mr. 
Noyes’s official connection with the paper was 
confined to the first six months, though he con- 
tributed four or five articles to the succeeding 
numbers. He was subordinate editor, but his 
articles filled the leading columns. Mr. Boyle 
selected them for this place, though he came 


to agreement with the doctrines they presented 
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generally after much debate. As in the be- 
ginning he resisted Mr. Noyes’s testimony on 
the subject of holiness and then embraced it, 
so at first he fought the doctrine of the Second 
Coming, and it was not till the interval be- 
tween the first and second paper that he yield- 
ed to its truth and was willing to publish it. 
So with other points, he first combated and 
then yielded, at last perhaps pushing them to 
an illegitimate extreme. The drift of Mr. 
Noyes’s communications will be indicated by 
some of the titles: “The Second Coming of 
the Son of Man 1800 years ago,” “The New 
Covenant,” “The Holiness of Paul,” “ Bap- 
tism,” “ Faith,” “The Resurrection.” We need 
not go through the list. They were all Bible 
studies, and contained the theology of the 
O. C. He speaks of this period of six 
months as one of the most interesting seasons 
in his life. He says: 


My heart was at peace and well supplied with 
heavenly food ; my mind was busy with glorious 
and ever-expanding views of truth; the corre- 
spondence of the paper and its growing popularity 
and success furnished matter of constant and lively 
external interest. Though I found it difficult to 
write in the old mechanical, sermonizing way, I 
soon learned to follow instead of forcing the flow 
of my thoughts, and by waiting for what poets call 
the “moment of inspiration” I wrote with more 
satisfaction to myself than I ever did under the 
discipline of the schools. 


The Perfectionist commenced without any 
subscription list, but gradually gained five or 
six hundred names. This number was small 
indeed compared with the number who read 
it. It was read to crowds in post-offices and 
stores; it passed from hand to hand in the 
schools and seminaries and churches; it was 
everywhere privately perused and publicly 
ignored, as the Community Literature has been 
ever since. We will not attempt to compute 
its effect, but we believe that it gathered the 
harvest of the great revivals of that day. 
This harvest was but a handful—a sheaf—but 
it was enough to seed the world with faith. 
We speak of the early numbers, as will be 
evident by what we are going on to relate. 

At the end of six months Mr. Noyes left 
New Haven, and, Dutton having withdrawn 
early in the undertaking, Mr. Boyle was left 
sole editor. He was an unstable man, and 
the character of the paper soon changed. It 
became the medium of other spirits and other 
doctrines. Fanatics and false prophets, who 
sympathized with Perfectionists in their denun- 
ciation of the churches, but hated the doctrine 
of holiness and the Second Coming, took pos- 
session of it. Mr. Noyes’s writings were 
tardily published, and after a while he received 
word not to send any more. 

In the course of the second volume Mr. 
Boyle had drifted so far that he came out with 
a foul slander of Paul, representing him as a 
jesuitical coward and intriguer. Because Paul 
said he was “ made all things to all men,” and 
on that principle circumcised Timothy, and 
yielded to the legality of James and the Jewish 
elders, Boyle charged him with “double deal- 
ing, carnal management and playing the odi- 
ous part of the detestable Jesuit.” This was 
treason indeed with Mr. Noyes. He aban- 
doned Boyle at once, and the first time he 
could command a press he took occasion to 
define his relations to the New Haven Ferfec- 





tionist. After giving a list of all the articles 
written by him for that paper, he says : 

For these alone I am responsible; these con- 
tain at least askeleton of my present views ; these 
I shall quote or republish in future as occasion 
demands; by these I am willing to be judged. 
But I am not willing to be judged by the paper as 
a whole, for I have long been convinced that much 
of its matter was written in that spirit which gen- 
ders “strife, confusion, and every evil work,” and 
with that wisdom which is “earthly, sensual, 
devilish ;” that in its undivided character, it is bet- 
ter fitted to furnish the understanding with materi- 
als for great swelling testimonies, than to enrich 
the heart with the treasures of that charity which 
“suffereth long and is kind, envieth not, vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up,” &c., &c. 


OLD MANSION-HOUSE MEMORIES. 
vil. 
BY ONE BROUGHT UP IN IT. 

S we have given an account of the origin of 

free criticism in the Community, it may be in- 
teresting to introduce in this connection one or two 
bona-fide specimens of character-dissection as per- 
formed in our “clinigues.” The first is copied 
from the old Family Register, and dated April 
1849: 

“ Critic No. 1.—1 think Mr. —— has a true ap- 
preciation of our principles, and gives them a large 
place in his mind and heart. He needs the culti- 
vation and refinement that Communism will give. 
He might be compared to a tree, striking its roots 
out in all directions, and promising eventually to 
have a large top and become a glory among trees. 
His earnestness, energy and strength of character, 
make him very valuable. 

“ Critic No. 2—Mr. —— has all the solid quali- 
ties—firmness, uprightness and sincerity; he in- 
tends to deal justly with every one. 

“ Critic No. 3.—He is warm-hearted, and a man 
of tender, delicate feelings. I think he is gov- 
erned by the Spirit of Truth more than most men ; 
but his mind and manners do not fairly represent 
his heart. 

“ Critic No. 4.—He is an unselfish man; free 
from envy and jealousy. He needs outward re- 
finement. The inward beauty of his character is 
working out, and will eventually overcome all ex- 
ternal defects. 

“Critic No. 5.—He is a philosopher—a man 
that thinks and reasons deeply ; but he lacks sim- 
plicity in the expression of his thoughts. 

‘“‘ Critic No. 6.—The interior of his character is 
excellent ; but the exterior is faulty. In order to 
do him the good we wish to by this exercise, a 
severe criticism ought to be aimed at his faults: 
I do not believe in neglecting criticisms of the ex- 
ternal character because the internal is good. I 
should advise him, instead of being contented with 
inward beauty, to think it of a great deal of im- 
portance to have a beautiful manifestation of it. 
We know that, except at times when his spirit is 
unusually free, his utterance is labored, tedious 
and awkward. He is aware of all this, and I hope 
he will not account it a small affair, but determine 
to qualify himself unto all pleasing, and not limit 
his ambition to being merely a good man. At 
present he does not do justice to himself. I be- 
lieve he has in him the soul of music—he feels the 
glorious emotions of which music is an expression, 
but he is no singer. Again, in regard to his busi- 
ness character, he has the reputation of perfect 
honesty, but there is a lack of science and tact in 
his business transactions which have brought him 
into many difficulties. 

“ Critic No. 1.—He has large hope, and often 
promises more than he fulfills ; disappoints folks. 
I think his business habits are quite bad—his 
financial accounts are always at “loose ends.” 
He needs to carry his conscientiousness into busi- 
ness affairs. 





“Critic No. 7.—1 like that. It is true that he 
does not fulfill his promises. He is what I should 
call an outline character: he mikes excellent plans, 
but is careless in executing details. 

“ Critic No. 6.—He should cultivate more sim- 
plicity and playfulness of manner. 

“ Critic No. 8.—He is not as neat in his personal 
habits as good taste requires; he needs to pay 
more attention to outward adornment. 

“Critic No. 6.—The principle of polishing the 
outside is the principle of democracy. I am in 
favor of free democratic principles in regard to the 
different faculties of our nature. Every member 
of our system has its rights ; the external senses 
have their rights as well as the mind; and because 
they are subordinate in the body politic, are they 
to be trampled under foot ? Let us carty out democ- 
racy and assert that all the senses and susceptibil- 
ities, even those most inferior, have their rights, 
and show them a wise and generous attention. We 
should not devote all the wealth that God has 
given us to a certain part of our nature, but let 
every part have its rights.” 





The following critlcism was given some years 
later : 


“ 





is a young man of good promise. One 
feels confidence in his purpose to serve God. 
When under the sway of appetite or passion he 
may appear selfish; still one can always rely upon 
the warmth and generosity of his heart. 

“His generic faults—those which include all 
others, are, superficiality and love of excitement. 
He contents himself with what he can see at a 
glance and with what he can do at a stroke. He is 
smart—has a good deal of what may be called ge- 
nius—still he has not yet shown much talent for 
patient and persistent labor. The plodders out- 


strip him. He has a good mind, but he does 
not read enough to stock it; does not study 
and reflect enough to strengthen it. He skims 


things; the cream of most things lies at the bot- 
tom. His talent excites expectations of noble 
achievement ; but he dissatisfies you, because he 
lets his fields lie fallow. 

“He generally seems ill at ease—never is quite 
contented with the thing at hand, but is always 
reaching forward for something else. He seldom 
sits long at a time, but is given to roving—to 
‘rushing about,” as he terms it. If the rush of 
events is not rapid enough, then he rushes after 
events. His love of excitement is thought to very 
much govern his relations to the truth. He hasa 
curiosity about the truth, but not love enough for 
it. He does not study and plod for the truth ina 
simple love for it. If he attends to the truth there 
must be some excitement about it. Excitement- 
seeking, if not exactly disobedience, is certainly 
very far from waiting on the Lord. He should 
thoroughly study the subject of repose of char- 
acter. 


é 





is much more gentle and lovable than a 
first glance at his manners would lead one to think. 
One says of him that he is not quiet and reflective 
enough to be first-rate company. Then, too, he 
is inquisitive, and much given to looking and prying, 
People naturally dislike to be the subjects of curi- 
ous scrutiny. Itis thought he could improve in 
refinement. 

“He suffers from loss of self-respect. The ten- 
dency of this has been to lead him into descend- 
ing fellowship. The Committee would exhort him 
to take no counsel from condemnation. If aman 
loses self-respect he is exposed to all manner of 
wicked spirits. ——— should persevere, and strug- 
gle with all his might to keep his self-respect. He 
should be hard in earnest to secure the help of 
God. Of late he has grown manly and sober. 


Many of his old faults have disappeared, and there 
are good reports of his quiet industry. He has 
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had experiences in the overcoming faith that are 
bright and very encouraging.” 


Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, in a recent speech in the 
House of Representatives, said: “In round num- 
bers there are to-day, out of twenty millions of the 
adult population of this country, five million per- 
sons in a state of utter ignorance, unable to read 
the Constitution under which they live, unable to 
read a newspaper, and unable to derive any 
knowledge of history, of politics, of science, or 
of the social condition of their own or other coun- 
tries, by the avenue of education or instruction.” 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Wm. A. Hinps, Eprror. 
MONDAY, MARCH 20, 1871. 
“Do you know.” said Father Hyacinthe a year 
ago, “why Prussia triumphed in her war with 
Austria? It was not because there was a lack of 
bravery on either side; it was not the effect of 
that wondrous weapon for the acquisition of which 
men are so eager ; but it was because the assailant 
was better educated than the assailed, and had a 
superior religious training; it was because every 
Prussian soldier has a Bible in his cap or helmet. 
In other places I have asserted, and I assert again 
here, that that which constitutes the strength of 
the Protestant nation is, that when the people 
come home from their work they enter the family 
circle, and, sitting by their hearths, read the Bible 
and their national poetry. We (France) are be- 
hindhand with Protestant nations, and especially 
those who dwell beyond the Atlantic and the 
Straits of Dover. Twice have I trodden English 
soil, and I have come to the conviction that the 
strength of that country is from the Bible.” 

Is it too much to expect that such men as 
Hyacinthe will more and more influence the des- 
tinies of France? In our view France can hope 
to take her place in the front rank of nations only 
by becoming pervaded by the elements that have 
enabled other nations to outrank her in freedom, 
intelligence .nd prosperity. Education and the 
love of the Bible, if permitted, will do for her what 
Father Hyacinthe acknowledges they have done 
for England and Prussia and the United States. 
When two hundred years ago religious freedom 
was suppressed in every province of France, the 
French people started on a course that has now 
culminated in utter humiliation and overwhelming 
disaster. Will she not now, by fostering educa- 
tion and religion, start on a course that will one 
day culminate in glory corresponding to her pres- 
ent abasement? The good seed sown by the old 
Huguenots must still exist in France, however la- 
tent. Let there be favorable conditions for their 
germination and growth, and France may occupy a 
nobler place than she has yet held among the 
nations. = 

Is it not perfectly reasonable to expect, that cir- 
cumstances so tremendous and unparalleled, as the 
birth, actions, and murder of “ God the Son, the 
Creator of the world,” and the new and improved 
mode of salvation introduced by him, should have 
been published to the world in the most unexcep- 
tionable and best-authenticated manner? On the 
contrary, the only sources of our information on 
this subject, are four small anonymous narratives, 
called Gospels.—/nvestigator. 

Incorrect. The main facts in the life of Christ 
recorded in the four Gospels, are also stated in 
Paul’s Epistles, the authenticity of which has not 
been questioned ; and as the Epistles were written, 
according to the best authorities, before the Gospels, 
it cannot be urged that Paul was indebted to the 
latter for the facts he used. As shown in a recent 





article in the CIRCULAR on “ Second Advent Geol- 
ogy,” Paul records— 

1. That Christ was of the “seed of David.” 
Rom. 1: 3; 2 Tim. 2: 8 This is equiva- 
lent to the genealogies in Matthew and Luke. 

2. That he was the “Son of God,’ and was 
“made of a woman;” Gal. 4: 4; which two 
things put together apparently correspond to the 
accounts of the miraculous conception. 

3. That he commissioned twelve apostles. 
1. Cor. 15: 5—7. 

4. That Peter, James and John were his leading 
apostles. Gal. 2: 9. 

5. That Christ appointed the details of the 
“Lord’s Supper.” 1 Cor. 11: 23. 

6. That he died under the following circum- 
stances, viz.: He was tried before Pontius Pilate, 
1 Tim. 6: 13; his death was brought about by 
the Jews, 1 Thess. 2: 15; he died by crucifixion, 
Philippians 2: 8. 

7. That his body was raised to life on the third 
day after it was buried. 1 Cor. 15: 4. 

8. That he was seen after his resurrection -by 
the apostles and by five hundred other witnesses, 
many of whom were alive in Paul’s time and of 
course known to him. 1 Cor. 15: 5, 6. 


Humane men everywhere will rejoice in the pro- 
gress of one of the greatest reforms of our times, 
the prevention of cruelty to animals. Congress is 
giving the matter form and force by enacting penal 
statutes regulating the transportation of live stock 
on railroads. A bill has already been passed by 
the House, by a large vote, requiring that cattle 
and all other animals shall have rest and food and 
water every twenty-four hours, while transporting 
from one place to another. Nearly every city in the 
Union has societies whose business it is to enforce 
local laws and ordinances for the punishment of bru- 
tal men who maim, beat, starve, overwork, and other- 
wise abuse the dumb animals. The work goes on 
everywhere. Lovers of the horse are particularly 
conspicuous in this great reform, and the better 
classes all over the country are responding with 
their efforts and their means in giving it practical 
results.— Watertown Retinion. 


Yes ; but how humiliating the thought that legal 


enactments have to be contrived to make human - 


beings humane ! 


“THE HIGHER VOCATION.” 


A POLITICAL APPLICATION. 





AN article appeared in the CIRCULAR a-while 
since on “The Higher Vocation,” in which 
it was urged that a great mistake is made in at- 
tempting to honor such men as Jonathan Edwards, 
Lyman Beecher, and Charles G. Finney, by mak- 
ing them Presidents of colleges and otherwise 
loading them down with official responsibility ; 
that their vocation as truth-seekers and truth- 
speakers is superior to all others; and that in 
proportion as they depart from it their genuine 
claim to the world’s gratitude and reverence is de- 
stroyed. 

This statement, so manifestly true in respect to 
the class of men designated, has a very general 
application. It is especially applicable to all re- 
formers, whether political, social, moral or relig- 
ious. How many men whose names were once 
synonyms in the political world for truth-loving, 
evil-hating, and fearless speaking, have lost their 
hcld upon the memory and reverence of mankind 
apparently in consequence of exchanging their 
higher vocation for some official employment! We 
could name at least half a score of persons whose 
voices, once eloquent in the advocacy of progress 
and right, and fearless in the denunciation of wrong, 
have within a few years been almost stifled by 
diplomatic missions and other official appoint- 
ments. In fact, but a single notable politician 
occurs to mind who greatly distinguished himself 
as a champion of progress after becoming once 
thoroughly entangled in governmental machinery ; 





his last services as Representative did far more 
than his occupancy of the Presidency to render 
immortal the name of John Quincy Adams. 

The lesson to be drawn from such facts is that 
indicated in the article previously referred to, viz., 
that “society cheats itself and really degrades 
those it seeks to honor” when it makes College 
Presidents, Foreign Ministers, etc., of its best 
thinkers and speakers. They should remain free 
from the formalities and routine of official life— 
free to discover and proclaim the truth, without 
reference to such inferior considerations as are 
certain to influence those who hold important posi- 
tions in the official army. It may be necessary in 
many instances for the public interest that nature’s 
best noblemen should discharge these lower, politi- 
cal functions, but let those who urge them to do so 
not imagine that they are thereby honoring them : 
they are really asking them to sacrifice a higher 
calling to an inferior one: they are asking them to 
accept positions that will tend to weaken their 
power of originality and free thought, which have 
perhaps alone given them a chance for an “ hon- 
orable mention” in the catalogue of the world’s 
best men. 


A GOOD SHOT. 





The /ndependent has a review of Bayard Tay- 
lor’s translation of Goethe’s “Faust” that is re- 
freshingly sincere. It says the right things about 
both book and translator : 


We heartily wish, we confess, that Mr. Taylor 
had experienced, at the outset of his task, a sen- 
timent of repugnance like that with which Coleridge 
recoiled from the proposal that he should become 
the translator of “Faust.” Coleridge had intro- 
duced the literary fashion of English admiration 
for German poetry and German philosophy. He 
had produced an incomparable English version of 
Schiller’s “ Wallenstein,” and he was urged to un- 
dertake the translation of Goethe’s “Faust.” In 
his “Table Talk” he is reported as saying: “I 
debated with myself whether it became my moral 
character to render into English—and so far cer- 
tainly lend my countenance to—language much of 
which I thought vulgar, licentious and blasphe- 
mous. I need not tell you that I never put pen to 
paper as atranslator of “Faust.” Coleridge was 
no Puritan, neither in conscience nor in taste; but 
his revolt from the almost unredeemed buffoonery, 
or low-bred and impious waggery, or vile profes- 
sional panderage, which so largely makes up the 
gross bulk of Goethe’s “ Faust,” was the sincere 
instinct of both his taste and his conscience. We 
are unaffectedly sorry that Mr. Bayard Taylor be- 
trays so little sign of having been compelled him- 
self at first to struggle against a similar distaste 
for his self-set task. If he ever felt an honorable 
horror of his work he has succeeded but too well 
in overcoming it. Not a trace of it appears. - 

It is a real loss to literature, as well as an im- 
measurable loss to himself, that so good a possible 
poet should have turned out, instead, an indifferent 
traveler, a tedious novelist, a public lecturer en- 
couraging us to cultivate a French conscience, and 
at last the complacent translator of “ Faust.” 





REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE COLORED 
SCHOOLS of Washington and Georgetown, D. C. 


All persons who desire the improvement of the 
colored population of our country, and all who 
wish to see the Capital become a center of educa- 
tion and culture, will be interested to learn the 
results thus far of the experiment of educating the 
colored children of the District of Columbia. The 
Report before us certainly has the merit of frank- 
ness. It does not attempt to conceal the fact, that 
the Colored Schools of Washington and George- 
town ‘have been badly managed. It however 
augurs well for their future prosperity, that the 
Trustees have secured the services of an earnest 
and competent Superintendent, Mr. A. E. Newton. 
His expose of the financial management of the 
schools for the year ending June 30, 1870, reveals 
great shiftlessness or incompetency, or both. The 
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most important recommendation of the new Super- 
intendent is, that Congress constitute “one general 
school system, with an adequate board of mana- 
gers, for the entire District of Columbia, or at 
least for the city of Washington, in which distinc- 
tion of class and color shall be unknown to the 
law, and equal and impartial advantages be secured 
to all.” The Trustees, having the same object in 
view, talk in this radical style: 


The laws creating the present system of sepa- 
rate schools for colored children in this District 
were enacted as a temporary expedient, to meet 
a condition of things which has now passed away. 
That they recognize and tend to perpetuate a 
cruel, unreasonable, and unchristian prejudice, 
which has been and is the source of untold wrong 
and injustice to that class of the community which 
we represent, is ample reason for their modifica- 
tion. The experience of this community for the 
last few years has fully demonstrated that the 
association of different races in their daily oc- 
cupations and civic duties is as consistent with the 
general convenience as it is with justice. And 
custom is now fully reconciled at this capital to the 
seating side by side of white and colored people 
in the railway-car, the jury-box, the municipal and 
government offices, the city councils, and even in 
the halls of the two houses of Congress. Yet, 
while the fathers may sit together in high places of 
honor and trust, the children are required by law to 
be educated apart. We see neither reason nor jus- 
tice in this discrimination. 





THE WASHINGTON CARNIVAL. 


\ K J E have neglected to mention the attempt to 





imitate the festivities of the Carnival at 
Washington. We do not know who originated 
the idea. But whoever has this honor, the idea 
seems to have been hailed with delight by the 
pleasure-seekers at the Capital; a committee was 
appointed to organize a programme and make the 
necessary preparation ; and on the 2oth and 21st 
ult., the two days before the beginning of Lent, 
the affair came off. Accounts of the two days fé¢e, 
give us the impression that it was not a very suc- 
cessful imitation of the genuine Catholic Carni- 
val, though some of the Washington journals 
claim that that city has “reason to be proud of the 
result.” The programme of the two days’ festivi- 
ties included races of all sorts, games, parades, illu- 
minations, fire-works, balls, civic and masquerade 
processions, a tournament, and a da/ masgué at the 
National Theater. The very ¢/ite of Washington 
participated in the festivites. The illuminations, the 
balls, the costumes, etc., etc., were brilliant, mag- 
nificent and gorgeous. 

We learn from Washington papers that it is the 
intention to have the Carnival every year. One 
naturally wonders how such a /é¢e can harmonize 
with Protestant institutions and American ways. 
We cannot believe it will ever become a custom 
among us, its characteristics are so foreign, so 
little suited to the genius of the American people. 
The very animus of the Carnival as a Catholic 
fete is the gratification, even to madness, of the 
senses and passions, preparatory to a temporary 
formal sobriety. It is a sad comment on the state 
of society at the Nat‘onal Capital that an attempt 
should be made to introduce this foreign festival. 
An exchange justly remarks, “It is passing 
strange that this old, worn-out custom of Europe, 
a relic of barbarism that has lost all prestige even 
there, should be one of our importations. We are 
. a nation of apes. Anything which comes from 
Europe, even their worst vices, is imitated.” The 
Carnival is, in every sense of the word, a relic of 
barbarism. It was instituted at Rome over six- 
teen centuries ago, and took the place in the hearts 
of those but half-weaned from their gods of wood 
and stone, of a heathen festival of similar charac- 
ter, celebrated some weeks earlier. 

If we Americans must have more occasions on 
which to devote ourselves to pleasure-seeking, in 





the name of all that is original, let us institute fes- 
tivals suited to our democratic institutions, and 
not adopt the foolish pastimes of a corrupt 
civilization. A. E. H. 


COMMUNITY F$OURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—The journalist has chronicled the advent of 
blue-bird, sparrow and robin—the swelling of bud 
and bursting of catkin ; but she has not mentioned 
another sign of spring—the opening of spring- 
trade. “The boys in the packing-room begin to feel 
the pressure of orders for our silk. Sales are now 
better than for any equal time since the commence- 
ment of the business. Ah! “the sweet vernal in- 
fluences.” They uphold the northward flight of 
birds ; they inspire the scheming trader. Buds, 
birds, busy shop-men and lovers “billing and coo- 
ing,” they are all obedient to the sun—to one 
universal law. 

—Our engineer says the fine sunny weather we 
have had lately has “lengthened out the coal amaz- 
ingly.” 

—Mr. Thacker has commenced clipping the bar- 
berry hedge. Last year’s pruning reduced its hight 
to about four feet. It throve finely during the sum- 
mer, gaining in stockiness and at the same time 
making a good upward growth. This spring’s clip, 
which Mr. T. says is its last, leaves it about four 
feet and a half high. 


—One of our young zoélogists, whose mind is 
just now exercised upon the red squirrel, strolled 
to the woods the other day, and took the following 
notes of the manner in which that cunning crea- 
ture constructs his nest : 


“The squirrel begins his nest (when built in an 
evergreen tree) with moss, which he generally 
weaves into the branches nearest the body of the 
tree, with strips of bark; then comes a layer of 
leaves and bark ; but the nest proper is above this, 
and is composed of fine strips of bark, which make 
for the squirrel a soft, warm couch. Over this 
snug little bed is placed a covering of leaves and 
bark, which sheds the rain as well as our Mansard 
roof, and keeps all dry within; for so, indeed, I 
found the interior after having withstood the 
storms of fall and winter. Above and around the 
whole structure the squirrel weaves bark and moss 
in such a manner as to make his nest appear from 
a short distance nearly round and green. A small 
and. well-concealed opening is left close to one of 
the branches—usually on the opposite side of the 
nest from the body of the tree—through which the 
squirrel enters when he wishes to take a nap. 
Looking further, I perceived that the nests built in 
birch-trees were composed of birch-bark ; those in 
grape-vines were invested with the bark of the 
vine, and so on, showing that the squirrel covers 
his retreat with the material nearest at hand, and 
with tliat which corresponds in color with surround- 
ing objects; obeying, no doubt, an instinct of 
self-preservation, which teaches him that he may 
thus avoid the observation of his keen-sighted ene- 
mies.” 


—The apple-orchard north of the lawn is to be 
inclosed by a light wire- and picket-fence. The 
trees are fine bearers, but the depredations of the 
apple-worm have become too great a nuisance to 
be endured: A small flock of sheep is to be pas- 
tured in the inclosure, and Mr. Thacker hopes 
that the devouring larve which have blasted our 
apples will themselves be devoured by the sheep 
and leave no successors behind them. 


—The telegraph operator of the O. C. station 
has two young lady pupils from the neighboring vil- 
lage of Oneida, who are learning the art of tele- 
graphing. Women seem peculiarly adapted to this 
business, and we are gratified to hear that these 





young ladies have made great proficiency during 
the few weeks they have- devoted to learning the 
art. 

—A friend in Los Angeles, Cal., sent us for the 
museum this week a section of the upper part of 
the nest of the Tarantula (genus, Zycosa) a curious 
spider well known in Southern Europe. It is a 
wonderful specimen of ingenuity. On the outside 
it presents the appearance of a long tube nearly 
round, with an embossed surface which reminds 
one of terra-cotta work. It is dark-brown in 
color, being made of soil called adobe. It is 
closed at the top, and apparently inaccessible ; 
but looking closely you perceive a continuous line 
on three sides of the edge, joined on the fourth 
side by a fine thread. Inserting your thumb-nail 
in this infinitesimal fissure, you raise a cover, 
which is fastened to the box-like nest with a mar- 
velous hinge. Just inside, a shoulder presents 
itself to the cover, making it fit so closely that nei- 
ther rain nor dirt can penetrate to molest the occu- 
pant. It has a soft, smooth lining composed of 
the spider’s silken web. 

—Mr. V., being detained over night at Roches- 
ter, attended a concert given there by the re- 
nowned “Blind Tom,”.whose wonderful musical 
gifts have long been a puzzle to psychologist and 
philosopher. Below are some of his impressions : 

“The Battle of Manassas” was the most note- 
worthy piece of the entertainment, and was intro- 
duced by a brief explanation from Tom, who, by 
the way, is a pleasing speaker. Whether the 
performer had ever heard the sounds of a battle- 
field, or only followed the teachings of another, 
or both, I cannot state: but certain it is that he 
rendered with life-like fidelity and thrilling effect 
the successive movements of a great conflict : 
the heavy tread of armed troops, the rush and 
rattle of flying artillery, the ponderous boom of 
huge cannon, the roaring drums and trumpets, the 
screaming bugles, the crash of small arms, the 
shouts of the victors, the cries of the vanquished, 
and, in short, the uproar, din and madness en- 
gendered by the meeting of thousands of armed 
men in fierce antagonism. A burst of applause 
greeted him at the close, in which he himself 
joined heartily, as is his wont, laughing and clap- 
ping his hands in great glee. After this he ex- 
hibited his powers of mimicry. He delivered ex- 
tracts from the speeches of Webster, Clay and 
Calhoun, in the peculiar style of those departed 
statesmen, eliciting thereby much merriment. 

“In Tom’s public performances, whether musi- 
cal or dramatic, one cannot but perceive how 
enormously developed are his imitative and mne- 
monic faculties: they dominate, indeed almost 
dwarf, all the others. To receive impressions and 
embody them in vocal or finger-board practice is to 
him as natural and inevitable a process as the 
physiological one of mastication and deglutition. 

“The astonishing accuracy of his ear for musi- 
cal sounds was tested in the following manner. 
As every one knows, the keys of the piano-forte 
are named from the first seven letters of the alpha- 
bet. Any word being formed by the help of these 
letters—as, deaf, abed, bagdad, decade, begged, 
&c.—by any person in the audience, and secretly 
communicated to some one at the piano, who 
struck the keys corresponding to the letters of 
which it was composed, Tom would instantly pro- 
nounce the word.” 

—We have commenced reading “The Giant 
Cities of Bashan.” The author takes us through 
a region but seldom explored by travelers in Pal- 
estine—the country lying east of the Jordan, and 
comprising what was three thousand years ago 
the kingdom of Og, the giant king of Bashan. 
This region was once extremely populous, and is 
now thickly studded with the ruins of great walled 
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cities and towns innumerable. Many of the stone 
houses and foundations, still almost perfect, pro- 
claim that their architects and inhabitants must 
have been giants. Other and later ruins of tem- 
ples, theaters, churches and mosques, abound. They 


are the crumbling monuments of the Greek, the | 


Roman, and the Saracen. All these races have 
ruled in turn in Og’s ancient dominion, but all like 
him have passed away forever ! 

—The subjoined paragraph from one of our as- 
sociates will be interesting to those who love the 
confession of Christ : 


“ Never do I remember the time when I did not 
know how to confess Christ. We who were cra- 
died in the O.,C. from our birth can none 
of us recollect our first confession. It must have 
been at our earliest lisping, when we could only say 
indistinctly, as some of the little toddlers do at 
present, “I ’fess Christ a dood spirit,” a long, long 
time before we were wise enough to begin to com- 
prehend the full meaning of the words. When 
grown a little older we were instructed to go to 
Christ with every trouble, real or imaginary, and 
expect him to cure all aches and pains and assuage 
every childish grief. We practiced the confession 
of Christ, not so much from a conviction in our own 
hearts of its efficacy, as from the natural readiness 
of children to believe in all that is told them. We 
had but a vague idea of the mighty power of these 
few and simple words so oft repeated. Little did 
we know of the magic lying within them, ever ready 
to be called forth by the infant, the youth or the 
man. As often as we pronounced them, we were 
sure to bring good to ourselves. Surrounded by 
the influence of those who had unbounded faith in 
Christ as a Savior, it came to be the habit of our 
lives to constantly revert to Him when in trouble. 
In time a more understanding faith grew within us, 
and we felt an assurance that our every petition, 
however small and apparently unimportant, would 
be generously and satisfactorily answered. Our 
trust strengthened at each new and severe test, 
until now it is so firmly planted in our hearts that 
nothing can uproot it. It has become the light of 
our lives ; one without which we should see before 
us nothing but misery and despair. Do tempta- 
tions beset us, we meet them with a persistent con- 
fession of Christ, and they cannot fail to vanish or 
appear but trifles.” 

Late arrivals from W.C.—Mrs. L. Easton, H. 
G. Allen, W. G. Kelly, W. H. Woolworth. 

Departures.—Miss C. B. Noyes, J. L. Skinner, 
H. W. Thayer, T. R. Noyes. 


WILLOW-PLACE. 


—Now that the winter has passed and the pond 
is free from ice, perhaps some of the winter’s ex- 
perience with our Fall River turbine water-wheel 
may have some interest. Last fall “wise ones” 
shook their heads, and predicted disasters dire and 
dismal from ice and snow and winter storms. Early 
in December we stopped the wheel one afternoon— 
lost three hours. The ice on the dyke had broken 
down in the middle, and threatened a complete 
blockade of the water channel. Next day we 
went on as usual. The work of repairing one of 
our steam-engines was pushed with vigor in 
‘anticipation of a total cessation of water power. 
The wise ones fell to prophesying. “If,” said 
they, “you have such work as this in December, 
what will you do in January and February?” 
Ah! A consultation was had. After some 
deliberation the order was given, “Run at full 
speed, ice or no ice, until you are stopped from 
want of water.” We ran. The conservatives 
shook their heads, and advised fixing up the old 
wheel. The advice was followed by tearing out 
the old wheel and smashing the gearing. The 
ice went down, and the ice went up, but never a 
stop was made from December to March. The 





ice on the pond grew thick and thicker; the 
saw-mill and foundry both stopped at times for 
want of water; but our stanch “ Fall River” kept 
running ten hours a day without fail. 
In spite of prophets, great and small, 
The wheel yet seems to fly ; 
Of course, they always said it would, 
And “‘how is that for high?” 


BIRD-LIFE—WHAT IS [T? 





A® I listen to the merry twitter of the little song- 
sparrow, be it in sunshine or storm, I ask my- 
self, What is it that animates that little breast, so in- 
dependently of its surroundings? To-day the sun 
shines on his glee. To-morrow he greets the storm 
with unabated cheer. Once wrought up to an ideal 
of his little future, he maintains his ground, come 
what may to give the lie to his happy instincts. He 
believes in the sun, though that sun no longer 
shines. His visions are bright, though the heavens 
be lowering. Such the theme of his perpetual lay. 

Let him be to me a God-given token of that 
which he so well represents. His resources (what- 
ever they may be) are evidently from within.— 
Thence the charm that sustains him. Therefore 
sings he from morn till night, from day to day, in 
season and out of season. 

But whence, pray, that charm ? R. S. D. 


HISTORIC SALEM---‘“\WITCH HILL”---** WITCH 
HOUSE,” ETC. 





Boston, Mass., Mar. 5, 1871. 

To-day for the first time I visited old historic 
Salem. Business engagements in Boston restric- 
ted my stop in the place to two hours. Having 
read Upham’s History of Salem Witchcraft, I 
first inquired for “ Witch Hill.” A resident of the 
town pointed it out to me, a half-mile away. _ Fif- 
teen or twenty minutes’ walk brought me to its 
summit, from which point the finest view of the 
town and harbor isto be obtained. It was here 
that the witches were hung in 1692; tradition says 


on the branches of trees. This may or may not have | 


been so, but there are no trees there now—naught 
but a rocky cliff fifty or sixty feet in hight, cov- 
ered for the most part with a light turf. Of the 
outlook from this summit the historian says: “A 
magnificent panorama of ocean, island, headland, 
bay, river, town, field and forest, spreads out and 
around to view. Ona clear summer day, the pic- 
ture can scarcely be surpassed.” Independent of 
its old associations, the place is worthy of a visit 
by the tourist. The southern side of the hill is 
precipitous, and from this quarter is wholly inac- 
cessible. It was on this southern brow that the 
executions took place. Immediately at the foot of 
this elevation, the eastern railroad now passes, 
over which during every half hour of the day long 
trains of cars are hurrying to and from Boston. 
Standing on “Witch Hill,” and observing the 
thousand indications of enterprise and prosperity 
on every hand, one involuntarily contrasts what he 
now sees with the condition of things one hun- 
dred and eighty years ago when the events occurred 
that have made this hill historic. 

Next I visited the old “‘ Witch House,” situated 
on the corner of Essex and North streets. The 
exterior of the building is unlike what it was 
originally. From a painting now in possession of 
the Essex Institute, the house is represented as 
having at least five gables, and at that period must 
have presented an elegant appearance. The old 
eastern room, where tradition says the preliminary 
examination of the witches occurred in 1692, is 
still intact. It is perhaps sixteen by twenty feet, 
ceiling low, with two large red-oak beams 
overhead showing the original marks of the broad- 
ax with which they were hewn. There is clear 
evidence that the house was owned and occupied 





by Roger Williams, the founder of Rhode Island, 
in 1635. Its timbers must therefore be fully three 
hundred years old, and yet they show no signs of 
decay. After Roger Williams left the house it was- 
owned by Richard Davenport, who from 1645 to 
1665 was commander of the Fort at Castle Island 
in Boston Harbor. During the witchcraft trials it 
was owned by Jonathan Corwin, Esq., one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, and continued in 
the hands of his descendants until suld to Dr. G. P. 
Farrington in 1856. Dr. F. is the present occu- 
pant. 

Mr. Upham, the author of Salem Witchcraft, 
is aresident of the town. He was formerly a Uni- 
tarian clergyman, and is a gentleman of culture. 


Salem, next to Plymouth, is the oldest town in 
New England. The first church here was organ- 
ized in 1629. A modest looking brick edifice now 
occupies the site of the original meeting-house—a 
wooden building eighteen by thirty feet. The 
inhabitants say the old structure is still in existence. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, the poet and novelist, 
was born and reared in this town. The scene and 
plot of his “ House of the Seven Gables” was laid 
here, and for ought I know the “ Old Witch House” 
itself constituted the frame-work of that celebrated 
romance. Hawthorne’s ancestors were among the 
persecutors of 1692. It is not impossible but that 
the reiction of those tragical times, together with 
the weird atmosphere which pervades the place, 
had much to do with that subtle spirit of solitude 
and skepticism so chacteristic of the man and 
his works. ‘ 


Salem has a population of about 27,000. Many 
buildings, erected after the style of a century or 
more ago, are to be seen. These, together with 
the structures of modern times interspersed here 
and there, give the town a singular appearance. 
Its history may be read in its architecture. Com- 
mercially, Salem is less prosperous than its young- 
er rival, Lynn, four miles southwest of it. 

H. W. B. 


What the Shakers say of themselves in their new 
monthly, Zhe Shaker: 

It has been asserted that the Shaker males hate 
the females, and vice versa. This is not true; we 
love each other better than we can express. It 
has been said “the Shakers are the followers of 
an old woman!” This is not true in any wise. If 
“old woman” is intended to signify Ann Lee’s age, 
it is false, as she never lived to be aged. As 
Ann Lee made it the work of life to crucify the old 
woman and her deeds of depravity, the Shakers can 
more consistently be called the followers of the 
new man (Jesus), and the new woman (Ann). 

Are the Shakers running the world out? The as- 
sertion has been so frequently made, that it is a 
matter of moment to know of its truth. Re- 
gardless of the number of population, the Shakers 
have maintained their testimony of celibacy, since 
the days of their founder—Ann Lee ; with a knowl- 
edge, that to ‘“‘come down from this cross might 
cause all men to believe on them,” yet with the 
certain presentation, that to do so, would pull from 
under the Christian character its prime virtue—its 
foundation. 

Weare aware that it is the duty of the followers of 
the first Adam to replenish the earth ; in the fullest 
meaning of that word—to give glory to God in the 
perfect fruits of their bodies. We are as fully 
aware that duty calls on the disciples of the second 
Adam—“ The Lord from Heaven, a quickening 
spirit,” to rise up from the earth plane of physical 
production and reproduction, and cultivate a life 
that has an eternal character. * * * Marriage 
is honorable, but not Christian. Marriage is be- 
lieved, by multitudes to be God-ordained for the 
replenishing of the earth. Let its advocates carry 
out the provisions, in all conscience, agreeably to 
the Mosaic statutes ; then are they good (ort: But 
there is no law that can make them Christians— 
even poor Christians! If the Shakers, by abstain- 
ing from marriage, “are running the world out,” 
let it run. 
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SONNET. 





BY SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 


Leave nie, O love! which reachest but to dust ; 
And thou ny niind, aspire to higher things : 

Grow rich in that which never taketh rust ; 
Whatever fades, but fading pleasure brings. 


Draw in thy beams, and huntble all thy might 
To that sweet yoke where lasting freedoms be, 
Which breaks the clouds and opens forth the light, 
That doth both shine and give us sight to see. 


O take fast hold! let that light be thy guide, 

In this small course which birth draws out to death, 
And think how evil becometh him to slide, 

Who seeketh heaven, and comes of heav’aly breath. 


Then farewell, world, thy uttermost I see, 
Eternal love, maintain thy life in me. 


THE GRAPE. 
Il, 
BY FREDERIC A. MARKS. 

HE wide-spread desire to obtain a grape of 

better quality than now succeeds in our out- 
door culture prompts many to purchase new varie- 
ties that have not been before the public long 
enough to establish a good reputation. Time often 
shows those varieties undesirable which at first 
promise well and even have some excellent quali- 
ties. Out of about forty varieties purchased at 
different times, and which had received many good 
commendations, we have found, after giving them 
a careful trial, only a limited number worthy of cul- 
tivation. 

The Concord, on account of productiveness, fair 
quality of fruit and general freedom from disease, 
is frequently preferred and given the largest place 
in the vineyard. The Hartford Prolific isa vigor- 
ous grower, hardy, an abundant bearer and early ; 
but some seasons many of the berries fall from the 
clusters as soon as ripe. With us the Delaware 
generally does well; sometimes the clusters grow 
so compact that a portion of the berries burst. The 
Iona produces fruit of good quality, but matures it 
so late as to render it unreliable in this section. 
The Salem, or Rogers’ 53, promises well; a few 
years more may establish it among us or furnish 
reasons for rejecting it. Rogers’ Nos. 5, 15, & 19, as 
well as Adirondac, Israella, and other varieties now 
before the public, we pass by without comment. 
The suggestions we have ventured to make will of 
course apply particularly to a region resembling 
in climate that of Central New York. 

PLANTING. 

The varieties of grapes that are strong growers, 
like the Concord, Hartford Prolific and Isabella, 
require more room than slow-growers like the Del- 
aware and Rebecca. Such grapes as the Concord 
will do wellif planted ten feet apart in rows separa- 
ted by a space of seven feet. The same distance 
should separate the rows of Delawares and other 
slow growers, but, as a general rule, the vines need 
not be placed more than eight feet apart in the 
rows. 

The holes in which the young vines are to be 
planted should be ample; so large that every root 
of a two-year old plant, properly taken up from the 
plant-bed, may have its natural extension. The 
person to whom the responsibility of setting the 
plants is given must not take too many plants with 
him in his basket at a time, and those that he does 
take ought to be kept covered with something 
damp, as wet moss, to prevent the roots from be- 
coming unnecessarily dry. Do not plant too deep ; 
they require no more depth than they had in the 
plant-bed. 

After the work of planting is done, the vines will 
almost take care of themselves if the ground is 
kept clean of weeds. If a stake four or five feet 
long is driven into the ground near each plant, and 
the young cane tied to it as it grows, the extra la- 
bor and expense will be repaid in the increased 
growth of the vines. © 


As soon as the leaves have dropped from the 
vines in the fall remove from the vines all but two 
shoots, and cut these back to two buds each.— 
Cover each plant with a shovelful of earth to pro- 
tect it during the winter. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


The Central Pacific Railroad Company has just 


_ completed an immense wharf and shipping dock at 





Oakland, on the east side of the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco. The Alta California, says: “A wharf, 
11,000 feet long, running out to a depth of 24 feet 
at low tide, and of 31 feet at high tide, in a bay 
like that of San Francisco, having 12 railroad 
tracks upon its last 1,000 feet, a wide carriage- 
Way, a spacious passenger depot, and railroad 
offices, warehouses, and outside storage for 40,000 
tons of grain or other merchandise, three large 
docks, one of whiah affords ample space for five of 
the largest steamers or clippers afloat, is not often 
seen even in this age of railroad and engineering 
wonders.” 





The locomotive works of M. Baird & Co., of 
Philadelphia, are the largest in this country, if not 
in the world. They employ 1,900 men in the vari- 
ous shops, and complete and send out over 300 
locomotives a year. Three locomotives now build- 
ing are intended for the Don Pedro Railroad in 
Brazil. Each of them weighs 90,000 lbs., being 
the heaviest locomotives yet constructed. 





English papers announce the death of Thomas 
Brassey, the great Railway Contractor. It is 
stated that while building several roads in England 
and Wales Mr. Brassey had 75,000 men in his 
employ, and the weekly wages paid by him amount- 
ed to from $75,000 to $100,000. The contracts 
performed by Mr. Brassey and his partners, from 
1848 to 1861, comprised over 2,374 miles, and 
amounted to $140,000,000. Mr. Brassy was noted 
for the utmost sagacity in looking out for his own 
interests, extreme caution in preliminary éxamina- 
tions before entering upon a contract, with re- 
markable boldness in making large contracts when 
his judgment was formed, and strict integrity in 
fulfilling the spirit as well as the letter of his 
contracts. 


A machine is now on exhibition in London, Eng., 
with which a writer using a pen in the usual man- 
ner is said to be able to produce a duplicate so 
small as to be invisible to the naked eye, yet so 
distinct that a microscope will reveal every line and 
dot. The inventor, a Mr. Peters, states that the 
entire contents of the Bible can, with the help of 
this machine, be written twenty-two times in the 
space of a square inch. 





W. Stanley Jevons, in Vature for Feb. 9, gives 
an account of experiments made by him to deter- 
mine the number of objects which it is possible 
for him to estimate by a single mental act, from a 
momentary glance without deliberate counting. 
He placed in the middle of a black tray a round 
paper box 4 1-2 inches in diameter, lined with white 
paper, and with the edges cut down so as to stand 
only 1-4 inch high. Taking a few uniform black 
beans, and throwing them casually toward the 
box, so that an uncertain number should fall into it, 
at the moment when they came to rest he estimated 
their number without the least hesitation, and then 
recorded his estimate, together with the real num- 
ber obtained by deliberate counting. As the re- 
sult of 1,027 trials, he found that where the real 
number happened to be 3 or 4 he always guessed 
right, the latter number occurring 65 times. But 


out of 107 cases in which the number 5 occurred, 
it was 4 times mistaken for 6, and once for 7. 








With higher numbers than 5 he found the error to 
increase in a ratio very nearly proportional to the 
excess of the real number over 4 I-2. From this 
fact, and the result of the experiments in which the 
number happened to be 4 or 5, he concludes that 
his own power of estimating the number 5 is not 
perfect, but that the limit of complete accuracy, if 
there be one, is neither at 4 nor 5, but half-way 
between them. Charles Bonnet and Destutt Tracy 
held that the mind could have a distinct notion of 
6 objects at once. Abraham Tucker limited the 
number to 4. Mr. Jevons supposes that the limit 


| is not definite, but almost sure to vary somewhat 


in different individuals. 





A French chemist has discovered a process by 
which the changes which naturally take place in 
wine in the course of a number of years, and which 
impart the peculiar flavor to old wines, can be pro- 
duced in a short time. Valuable old wines have 
formerly been “racked,” i. e., transferred to clean 
barrels two or three times a year. This process 
is necessary to clear the wine of the products of 
slow fermentation which settle to the bottom of 
the cask and would, if allowed to remain, injure 
the flavor. Of course much loss takes place in 
this process, and only -the most celebrated brands 
can afford the cost of the complete process. When 
executed in the best manner the nitrogenous sub- 
stances which give the harsh taste to new wine 
are removed by slow fermentation, leaving the pure 
product called “old wine.” 


The French process accomplishes the change 
of two years in about two weeks by introducing 
air into the fermenting mass in a continuous 
stream, accelerating the process of fermentation and 
consumption of nitrogenous products. The large 
amount of nitrogenous matter in the American 
grape has hitherto prevented the complete success 
of wine-making in this country. This patent will 
enable America to produce wine equal to the 
French and German vintages.—Condensed from 
the Fournal of Applied Chemistry. 


Mr. Darwin’s examination of the fauna and flora 
of the Galapagos islands gave rise to his remark- 
able labors on the origin of species. The animals 
and plants of those islands (mammals are never, 
and reptiles rarely found on isolated islands) though 
bearing a general resemblance to those of the con- 
tinent, 300 miles away, sufficient to stamp them as 
of a common origin, yet varied in many points 
which were evidently the result of their changed 
circumstances. Reflection upon the causes of 
these changes gave rise to the peculiar phase of 
the evolution theory known as the “doctrine of 
natural selection.” Coincidently with Mr. Darwin, 
Mr. Wallace was pursuing, independently, with no 
knowledge of Darwin’s labors, a similar course 
of investigation in the East Indian archipelago, 
and arrived at the same conclusions. Their 
books were published simultaneously. Naturally, 
the discussion of natural selection has turned 
attention to other isolated groups of islands. 
The same condition is found, viz., a general re- 
semblance to the fauna and flora of the nearest 
main-land, but a divergence which remarkably il- 
lustrates Darwin’s theory. But the Azores, which 
are 1,000 miles distant from the coast of Europe, 
present a closer adherence to the main-land 
forms and fewer instances of deviation, than is 
the case in the Galapagos, only 300 miles from 
the main-land. This disagreement with the the- 
ory looked formidable, but it has been happily 
explained, serving still more to confirm its truth. 
The Azores are situated in the stormiest region 
of the Atlantic. Winds blow from every quarter 
for days together. These storms drive birds and 
seeds from the main-land far out at sea. The 
Azores catch enough of them to keep the birds 
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and plants of the islands closely allied to those 
of Europe. But the Galapagos islands are situ- 
ated in the calmest portion of the Pacific Ocean. 
With the exception of very brief and local torna- 
does, only the gentle trade winds visit them. 
Hence the land birds which arrive there must come, 
if at all, at their own free will; not storm-driven 
as are those which seek refuge in the Azores. In- 
vestigation shows that land birds do not venture 
so far. Seeds, which are largely carried by birds, 
rarely therefore reach the Galapagos. Nor do 
they often reach such a distance by drifting in that 
calm ocean. This exceptional isolation, which 
is curiously paralleled in the East Indies, where 
the same calms prevail, has caused in the lapse 
of ages the sttange variations in the descendants 
of the strays, which must have come at long inter- 
vals, whereby they have become.fitted to their new 
situation. 7 


CO-OPERATIVE FARMING. 





If the dairymen can practically adopt codpera- 
tion in their cheese factories and make their branch 
of agriculture easier, pleasanter and more profit- 
able, why not the producers of grain? As the habit 
of the cultivators of the soil now is there are none 
more isolated, and of all men they have secured 
the least advantage by association. As our country 
grows older this evil grows upon us. We who 
were here in early days well remember the cordial 
friendliness whieh characterized the pioneers of this 
country. The reason was they were compelled 
to associate together for mutual protection and 
assistance, which was rendered gratuitously and 
cheerfully. Now we buy our help, and the selfish in- 
stinct separates and makes us cold and suspicious. 
The larger the farm the farther from neighbors, and 
having tools, implements and working animals 
sufficient, by hard work, to get along atter a fash- 
ion, the farmer retires to his solitary labor, grow- 
ing by habit less and less inclined to the nobler 
play of his higher qualities brought out by gener- 
ous and friendly intercourse. It ought not to be 
so, and if it can be shown that the profits of the 
farm will become larger, and the labor more easily 
accomplished, by association and _ codéperation, 
while civilization and refinement will be promoted, 
we think our farmers will not be slow to adopt it. 

Very few of our farmers have sufficient capital 
to purchase all the tools they need, and therefore 
lose much of the profits that would otherwise be 
made, if they could own in common, with a few 
neighbors, the more expensive implements, or if 
they could hire them from an establishment kept for 
that purpose, and owned by farmers themselves. 

There are other matters connected with farming 
that would be benefited by coéperation, viz.: pro- 
curing and distributing at wholesale cost choice 
seeds and fruit-trees ; purchasing or keeping thor- 
ough-bred animals for the improvement of stock; and 
lastly, the sale and transportation to the best mar- 
ket of the products of the farm. While all other 
branches of industry are combining their efforts for 
the advancement of their interests, why should our 
greatest interest make no effort towards codpera- 
tion ?>—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


THE NEWS. 





The Lelands have just formally opened in New 
York their new hotel, the Sturtevant House, an 
immense and elegant structure on Broadway, 
corner of twenty-eighth street. 


A LATER report places the damage done by the 
recent tornado at St. Louis at $300,000, instead of 
$1,000,000, as reported in our last issue. The 
tornado also struck the little town of Fayette, 
IIL, destroying several of its principal buildings. 


For the first time in sixteen years the Demo- 
crats have won a political triumph in New Hamp- 
shire. They elected on the 14th, all their candi- 
dates for Congress, the Council, and enough State 
Senators to give them a majority in that body. 
The gubernatorial nominee of the Democrats, 
James A. Weston, failed of election by the choice 
of the people, and hence the Legislature will have 
to decide the matter between him and the rival 
Republican candidate, Pike. 


A SENSATION was created in the Senate Chamber 
on Tuesday, the 14th, by Mr. Sumner, who pre- 
sented an address to the Senate of the United 





States remonstrating against the proposed annexa- 
tion of San Domingo, signed by many late officials 
of the Dominican Government. The reading was 
objected to, and was suspended before finished. 
Mr. Sumner proceeded to give the substance of the 
memorial. The remonstrators pronounce Baez an 
usurper, and charge that he is now engaged in sell- 
ing his country, and that he is protected by 
American guns. 


THE steamship Europa, which arrived at New 
York from Glasgow on the 13th, met with a most 
deplorable accident, in the loss of her captain and 
first and third officers. The vessel encountered a 
succession of heavy northwest gales from the Ist 
to the 7th. On Saturday, the 4th, the vessel 
shipped a heavy sea, which carried overboard the 
starboard side of the bridge, on which were Capt. 
McDonald, Mr. Davies, First Officer, and Mr. 
Waller, Third Officer. Every effort was made to 
rescue them, but, owing to the severity of the gale, 
no boat could be lowered, and nothing was seen ot 
them after they passed the stern of the vessel. 


WE have at length a trustworthy account of the 
so-called Ku-Klux Klan, in the report of the com- 
mittee appointed by the last Congress to investigate 
the alleged outrages committed on negroes and 
Union men at the South. The report establishes 
the following facts : 

1. The existence of a wide-spread organization 
under the above name, including many public 
officials. 

2. Its avowed hostility to the introduction of 
Northern men and capital into the South. 

3. That it is a political organization antagonistic 
to, and aiming to annul, republican legislation. 

4. It has committed a vast number of outrages 
upon persons and property. 

A bill has already been introduced into the 
Senate authorizing the President to employ mili- 
tary force in the suppression of disorders in the 
South without waiting for the requisition of the 
Governor of the State wherein they occur; the 
bill includes an elaborate penal code for the trial 
and punishment of the members of the so-called 
Ku-Klux Klan by the United States courts. 


A REBELLION has occurred among the Canadian 
troops stationed at Fort Garry on Lake Winnipeg, 
headed by one Dr. Schultze. The people of that 
region are ambitious for a representation in the 
Dominion Parliament. 


Ir is reported that the marriage of the princess 
Louise to the Marquis of Lorne, is to take place 
during Lent, which is looked upon by the observ- 
ers of that tast as a profanation, to be atoned for 
with prayer ‘and penitence. 


The English cabinet has a bill before Parliament 
abolishing the purchase system in the British 
army. It provides that rank in the service shall be 
obtained by real merit alone, and that army com- 
missions shall not be procurable by the aid of 
either political or pecuniary considerations. 


THE Parisians exhibit their animosity to the 
Germans, by resolving that henceforth they shall 
not be allowed to work at any trade in their city. 
This seems a suicidal course, inasmuch as a large 
part of the skilled work in Paris has heretofore 
been done by Germans. 


THE Conference of the European Powers in 
London, on the Eastern question, closed on the 
13th, after a session of some months. - They 
agreed to remove the restrictions on the admis- 
sion of foreign men-of-war into the Dardanelles 
and Bosphorus. The Sultan, in times of peace, 
may admit into those waters the naval vessels of 
friendly powers whenever needed to enforce the 
treaty of 1856. 


On the 13th the Emperor William set out on 
his return to Berlin, accompanied by a large and 
brilliant suit of princes, officers of the army, and 
representatives of the German Governments. 


M. THIERs is the central figure in the political re- 
construction of France now in progress, and his 
movements are duly telegraphed. He is preparing 
for the removal of the Government to Versailles: 
he has been guaranteed a supply of 3,000,000 francs 
by the Assembly for the immediate expenses of the 
Government: lastly, Embassadors from the Gov- 
ernments of Austria, Portugal, Denmark and 
Sweden, have presented to him their credentials, 
thus recognizing the French Republic. 

THE statue of the first Napoleon has been pulled 
down from the top of the column in the Place 
Vendome in Paris, and treated with indignity by 
the populace; and other cities of France are 





following the example of Paris in respect to the 
former idol of all Frenchmen. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To $. Griswold, Oregon, Illl.—The ‘Berean’ and “* Bible 
Communism” are now out of print. We send you a copy of the 
Circuvar, and call your attention to the list of publications an- 
nounced in the last column. We may add, that we shall have in 
the course of a month two additional pamphlets. One will contain 
the articles on ‘‘ Dixon and his Copyists’”’ that appeared recently in 
the CrrcuLar, and which correct many of the false and foolish sto- 
ries that have been published about the Community and its founder. 
The other will bear the following title: ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida 
Community, containing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, 
Internal Economy and Leading Principles.”” The latter will con- 
sist mainly of matter that has previously appeared in our pub- 
lications, and will therefore be more particularly adapted to new 
subscribers and inquirers. Price 25 cts. We cannot yet state the 
price of the Dixon pamphlet. 


A learned clergyman was accosted in the following manner by an 
illiterate preacher who despised education: ‘‘Sir, you have been 
to college, I suppose?”’ ‘“‘ Yes sir,” was the reply. ‘“‘I am thank- 
ful,*’ rejoined the former, “‘that the Lord opened my mouth without 
any \earning.”” ‘‘A similar event,”’ retorted the clergyman, ‘‘took 
place in Balaam’s time; but such things are of rare occurrence at 
the present day.’’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 

Silk Machinery, Lifting- Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing. Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WaLuinGrorp CommunIrty, 

Wallingford, Conn. 
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an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. 
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History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
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